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Murray uses a light pen on a TV-like dis- 
play screen to activate an automatic switch 
many miles away. Color monitors, like those 
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to-Hearne CTC installation. See story on 
page 3. 
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CTC Project to Speed Trains 


A $5.7 million installation between Giddings and Hearne, Texas nears completion. 


A. E. (Butch) Murray, a Southern 
Pacific dispatcher at Houston, studied 
the bank of television-type monitoring 
screens mounted on his desk and reached 
for his light pen, a small device similar 
to a pen-sized flashlight. 

He placed the lighted end of the pen on 
a siding switch symbol depicted on one 
of the screens (see front cover). That sim- 
ple act threw a switch 808 miles away, 
sending an eastbound train into a sid- 
ing at Clint, Texas, to clear the way for 
a westbound manifest headed for Los 
Angeles. 

As soon as the westbound train had 
passed, the switch was thrown automat- 
ically and the signal changed, permitting 
the eastbound train to return to the main 
line. The “meet” was accomplished in a 
matter of minutes. 

The electronic wizardry which makes 
possible such precise meetings of trains 
is—as most railroaders know—called 
“Centralized Traffic Control,” or sim- 
ply “CTC.” 

Railroads in the United States now 
have about 50,000 miles of track con- 
trolled by CTC, which increases the ca- 
pacity of single-track railroad to nearly 
the equivalent of double-track line by 
giving train dispatchers direct control 
over distant train movements. Utilizing 
computers and microwave communica- 
tions, it enables dispatchers to make 
trains moving both ways on single-track 
line meet precisely at long sidings. 

CTC is a safe, modern, efficient meth- 
od of directing railroad traffic, but it is 
expensive—which is why it presently 
controls traffic on only a little over one- 
fourth of the country’s railroads. 

Case in point: Southern Pacific’s most 
recent CTC installation, now nearing 
completion on a 59-mile segment of 
track between Giddings and Hearne, 
Texas, will cost about $5.7 million—or 
nearly $97,000 a mile. 

The project, which extends CTC to 
an additional portion of SP’s long-haul 
transcontinental route, also includes the 
construction of an 11,000-foot siding at 
Caldwell and a 2,365-foot line change 
at Varisco. 

The new installation will have the 
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same advanced features as the CTC sys- 
tem already in use on our lines between 
Flatonia and El] Paso, With its comple- 
tion, SP will have more than 3,475 miles 
of rail lines controlled by CTC. Overall, 
this means that virtually the entire SP 
route from Portland, Oregon, to East St. 
Louis will be either CTC or double track. 

The system’s monitoring screens will 
give the dispatcher a color display of 
such things as sidings, switches, signals, 
train identification and the exact loca- 
tion of trains in the territory. They will 
also display warnings relayed by such 
safety devices as hot box detectors. 

While dispatchers will use light pens 
to activate switches and signals in most 
cases, they will also have push buttons 
available for this purpose. 

The Texas installation will provide 
the ability to identify and track the move- 
ment of specific trains and assign pri- 
orities to them. A computer will deter- 
mine optimum “meets,” based on train 
priorities. But the dispatcher will be able 


Left: Adjusting microwave antennas on SP's 
new 200-foot tower ai Caldwell, Texas, are 
Radio Equipment Installers Ken Austin (top) 
and Dale Weir. Above: Checking signal dia- 
gram in connection with the Giddings-to- 
Hearne CTC project are (L-r) Signal Gang 
Foreman Jim Josey, Construction Supervi- 
sor Doug Chenault and Materials Supervisor 
Tom Marrs. 


to override the computer’s decision, if 
necessary. 

Within seconds, the dispatcher will be 
able to obtain a listing on one of his “TV” 
screens of all the trains in his territory, 
their exact locations, and the times at 
which they passed various points along 
the way. A printout of this information 
will also be available. 

“The Giddings-to-Hearne CTC instal- 
Jation will be one of the most sophisti- 
cated on any railroad in this country,” 
says Ralph Kirk, vice president at Hous- 
ton, “and it will definitely help speed the 
movement of trains over our lines, in- 
cluding the new unit coal trains we are 
delivering to the Coleto Creek power 
pliant, near Victoria.” (A story on this 
traffic is planned for an early issue of the 
Bulletin.) 

The use of process control computers 
in the Texas system is a refinement of 
more traditional CTC installations, Kirk 
points out. 

These mini-computers set into mo- 
tion previously programmed meet orders 
from dispatchers by transmitting micro- 


00-foot siding 
at Caldwell, Texas. Above: Installing an automatic switch machine at Caldwell under supervi- 
sion of Foreman James Josey (white hat) are (left to right) signal gang members Wayne Bennett, 
Rickey Colonga and Dennis Ganston (at crane controls). 


With the completion of the Giddings-to-Hearne installation, SP 
will have more than 3,475 miles of rail lines controlled by CTC. 


wave impulses which activate switches 
and signals in the field. The signals can di- 
rect a train to stop, slow down, proceed at 
speed or take a siding. And the switches 


Top: Signalma 
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in James Lee takes over controls of bo: 
tion of CTC signal mast. Above: Houston Dispatcher Ray Stewmon, who 
will use the new TV display screens to control trains between Giddings and 
Hearne,:is seated before one of SP’s older CTC boards. Behind him is Bert 
Schoellkopf, electronics engineer, who is in charge of installing the computers 
and other sophisticated CTC equipment at Houston. 


controlling entry to sidings or diverging 
routes are opened or closed automatically 
by remotely controlled switch machines. 

The microwave facilities installed in 
connection with the project include two 
new 200-foot towers at Caldwell and Gid- 
dings. L. W. Keeling, microwave super- 
visor at Hearne, directed the installation. 

In charge of construction for the CTC 
installation is D. M. (Doug) Chenault. 
His staff includes J. T. (Tom) Marrs, ma- 
terials supervisor; Robert A. Hasselbach, 
electronic technician; and Signal Fore- 
men W. T. Geis and James Josey. 

The color TV screen monitors repre- 
sent another significant advancement 
in the CTC field. Most present dispatch- 
ers’ boards indicate the progress of trains 
by a series of flashing lights. Dispatchers 
relay signals to far-away trains by push- 
ing buttons or flipping switches, instead 
of touching a light pen to a TV screen. 

“This installation will have a parallel 
or back-up system built into it,” says 
Rudy Nagel, engineer of signals at San 
Francisco, “which will be capable of 
functioning independently in the unlike- 
ly event of a communications failure. 
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Field equipment will take over automat- 
ically, computing system needs, switch- 
ing trains to sidings and generally keep- 
ing all systems go. The trains will be able 
to keep right on operating.” 

He explains that any interruption in 
control between the dispatcher and field 
units would cause the “Field Automatic” 
system to take over. In case of power 
loss at the field units, the back-up battery 
system will be capable of operating for 
several hours without being recharged. 

Despite the electronic marvels of CTC, 
SP dispatchers stay in constant radio 
contact with train engineers in their ter- 
ritories to keep them informed on what 
is happening ahead and to alert them to 
any possible problems. 

CTC has built-in mechanical and elec- 
tronic protection against various pos- 
sible mishaps. The system will not, for 
example, permit a remote-controlled 
switch to be operated while a train is 
passing over it. But in the long run, the 
safety of our operations depends on the 
alertness and vigilance of Southern Pa- 
cific employees. im 


Electronic Technician Bob Hasselback checks automatic relays 
in one of the wayside buildings. 


Management 
Moves 


Traffic Department 


R, G. Thruston, former assistant 
vice president-operations at San 
Francisco, has been appointed assis- 
tant vice president-sales at Houston. 
Thruston, who joined the company in 
1955, served as superintendent of the 
Cotton Belt and the Los Angeles Divi- 
sion prior to his appointment as assis- 
tant vice president-operations in 1979. 


Operating Department 


W. E. Corbett has been appointed 
assistant to vice president-operations. 
Corbett joined the company in 1949. 
He served as assistant superintendent 
at Oakland before being named su- 
perindent of the San Antonio Divi- 
sion in 1975, 

J. E. Neal and L. G. Simpson have 
been appointed to assistant general 
manager. Neal will be headquar- 
tered in Houston; Simpson, in San 
Francisco. 

Neal joined the company in 1957. 
He served as assistant superintendent 
at El Paso before being named super- 
intendent of the former San Joaquin 
Division (1976) and Oregon Division 
(1977). He was appointed assistant 
vice president-sales in 1979. 


Thruston 


Bredenberg 


Simpson 


Simpson, superintendent of the Sac- 
ramento Division since 1974, joined 
the company in 1959. He has served 
in a number of Operating Depart- 
ment positions, including assistant 
superintendent of both the former 
San Joaquin Division and Sacramen- 
to Division. 


New Posts for Supts. 


R. D. Bredenberg has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Hous- 
ton Division. Bredenberg, who joined 
the company in 1964 at Brownsville, 
Texas, has served as terminal super- 
intendent at both St. Louis and Pine 
Bluff, as well as asst. superintendent 
on the San Antonio and Sacramento 
Divisions. He was appointed Western 
Division superintendent in 1979. 

M. D. Ongerth succeeds Breden- 
berg at Oakland. Since joining the 
company in 1968, Ongerth has held 
numerous operating positions includ- 
ing assistant division superintendent 
on the San Antonio and Western Di- 
visions. He was promoted to superin- 
tendent of operations planning and 
control last October. 

H. D. Fisher has been named super- 
intendent of the Lafayette Division. 
Fisher joined the company in 1969 
and two years later he was promoted 
to assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation in San Francisco. He served 
as assistant superintendent on both 


Ongerth : 


Phipps 


the Oregon and-Sacramento Div: 
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sions before being appointed assis- 
tant to the general manager in 1977, 
Last year he was named Oregon Di- 


vision superintendent. 


L. L. Phipps succeeds Fisher as su- 
perintendent of the Oregon Division. 
Phipps joined the company asa loco- 


motive fireman in 1961. He held 


a 


number of posts in the Operating De- 
partment prior to his appointment in 
1971 as terminal superintendent at 
Avondale. He became assistant su- 
perintendent at Lafayette in 1973 and 
moved to the general office in 1977 as 


assistant to general manager. He r 
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turned to the Lafayette Division in 


1979 as superintendent. 


K. A. Moore has been appointed 
Sacramento Division superintendent. 
Moore joined SP in 1955 and moved 


up through various Operating D 


e- 


partment positions. He served as ter- 
minal superintendent at Oakland 


before being named terminal supe: 
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intendent at West Colton-Los An- 


geles. In 1979 he was promoted first 


to assistant superintendent, and later 
to district superintendent of the Los 


Angeles Division. 


J. J. Tierney has been appointed 
Tucson Division superintendent. He 
succeeds A. G, Bays, who has been 
named assistant to general manag- 
er. Tierney joined SP in 1953, hay- 
ing served 10 years with an Eastern 
railroad. He held a number of posi- 
tions in California, New Mexico and 
Texas before being named assistant 


division superintendent at El Pas 
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He was appointed Tucson Division 
superintendent in 1977 and Houston 


Division superintendent in 1978. 
R, J. McWhirter succeeds Corbe 
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as superintendent of the San Antonio 
Division, McWhirter joined the com- 
pany in 1942 at San Antonio and held 


a number of positions within the O: 


erating Department throughout Texas 
and Louisiana..He was promoted to 
senior assistant superintendent at 
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Houston in 1978. 
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The Skilled Staff Aboard SP’s Instrument Car Travels Around the System 
TESTING LOCOMOTIVES, CARS AND TRACK CONDITIONS 


There's everything from a digital speed- 
ometer to a computer aboard Southern 
Pacific’s Instrument Car 252. 

This mobile laboratory, a research tool 
of the Mechanical Department’s Tech- 
nical Research and Development Office 
and once a passenger sleeping car, is 
equipped with sophisticated instrumen- 
tation and computer equipment. It is 
used to evaluate the performance of mo- 
tive power, rolling stock and track con- 
ditions in a variety of research and test 
assignments, while comfortably accom- 
modating as many as eight persons who 
are involved with a research program. 

Instrumentation Engineer Joe Lam- 
bert provides a tour of the 83-foot-long, 
$500,000 car. 

“The transformation from passenger 
car to Instrument Car was the handiwork 
of Car Shop #3 in Sacramento,” Joe says 
as he walks into a brightly lit room that 
resembles a small computer facility. Here, 
in the heart of the Instrument Car, is a 
computer, analog recording devices, line 
printer, graphic display terminal and 
magnetic tape storage units. 

“This is all state-of-the-art equip- 
ment,” he points out, “and J consider the 
Instrument Car to be the best of its kind 
within the railroad industry. We are able 
to do studies on locomotives, flat cars, 
box cars—or any other kind of car— 
while in operation.” 

Instruments connected by cables to 
specific components of cars, locomo- 
tives-—even loads of lumber, for exam- 
ple—can monitor such operating char- 
acteristics as the minute movements of 
suspension systems, the lateral action 
on the rail of the wheels with varied tread 
contours, or “rock and roll” tendencies 
of different cars at certain speeds. 

Joe is one member of the field testing 
group that sets up and monitors the test 
programs. Other members of the group 
are Test Engineer Bob Allen, Mechani- 
cal Engineer Dave Rusconi, Engineer of 
Tests Dick Bardwell and Mechanical 
Engineer Jon Andresen. All test pro- 
grams are initiated and directed through 
Ross Gill, manager of research and tests 
in San Francisco. 

Much of Joe’s time is spent preparing 
for a test. In addition to scheduling the 
upkeep and maintenance of the Instru- 
ment Car—from the diesel generators to 
the air conditioning and electronic equip- 
ment--he must also be an astute plan- 


From this console, Instrumen. 
during a test. 


ner. He works closely with members of 
the Mechanical, Operating and Engi- 
neering Departments to ensure that the 
proper equipment for a test is available, 
that the test is coordinated with normal 
operations to avoid interruptions and 
that the Instrument Car is completely 
checked out and at the test site accord- 
ing to schedule. 

Once this has been done, the study be- 
gins and Joe assumes an active role mon- 
itoring test equipment, checking the data 
that is being collected and making sure 
that the test runs smoothly. 

“A test may last from a few days to 
several weeks,” Joe says. “We may spend 
all day in one location, like the Tehacha- 
pis—which we use for most of our trac- 
tive effort tests—or we might ride from 
Los Angeles to Pine Bluff monitoring a 
load on a flat car. The average test pro- 
gram lasts about three weeks, and I guess 
I spend about 50% of my time away from 
Sacramento (the car’s home terminal). 
In my five years on the Instrument Car, 
Pve travelled over every inch of main line 
and have seen quite a few of the branch 
lines as well.” 

Some of those miles were covered 
while riding 137, the Dynamometer Car. 
That forerunner of today’s Instrument 
Car was built in 1927 and designed spe- 


tation Engineer Joe Lambert monitors the data being collected 


cifically to test locomotives. It remained 
in service until 1978, the year 252 was 
completed. 

“Compared to what we use today, 137 
was a rudimentary research tool,” Joe 
comments. “it took three people in the 
old car to monitor the data gathering 
devices. Today, one person can over- 
see the test equipment—which routine- 
ly takes 200 measurements a second— 
while the computer records and stores 
the data.” 

It’s unfair to compare the two, how- 
ever. The Instrument Car is the product 
of a technological revolution which has 
advanced at an incredible pace during 
the last 10 years. 

Nevertheless, it was the Dynamometer 
Car which paved the way for 252—an 
extraordinary piece of equipment capa- 
bie of testing new locomotive designs or 
fuel saving devices, as well as graphing 
the relationship of tractive effort, fuel 
consumption, wheel adhesion and cool- 
ing efficiency. This data, after it is care- 
fully analyzed, may suggest solutions to 
problems or offer recommendations for 
important management decisions. 

Ultimately, the Instrument Car is one 
of the company’s resources for providing 
better service and a safer, more efficient 
railroad. Oo 
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Furth Appointed a 
Director of Federal 
Reserve Bank of SF 


Alan C. Furth, president of South- 
ern Pacific Company, has been ap- 
pointed a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco by the 
Fed’s Board of Governors in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He will complete the 
unexpired portion of a three-year 
term ending in 1981. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco serves a nine state district 
which includes Alaska, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Utah and Washington. It is part 
of the Federal Reserve System, which 
is responsible for determining mone- 
tary policy and providing the nation 
with fiscal, check, currency and other 
central-banking services. 

Mr. Furth is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley and 
its Boalt Hall law school. He began 
his business career in SP’s Law De- 
partment in 1949, advancing to be- 
come the company’s chief law officer 
in 1963, He was appointed executive 
vice president-law in 1976 and presi- 
dent of SP Company in 1979. 


Eagle Eye Awards 


Honored in recent weeks with SP’s 
Eagle Eye Award for “special alert- 
ness in finding defects which were not 
easily seen through regular observa- 
tion and for taking action which pre- 
vented possible accidents” were: 

HOUSTON DIVISION: AW&E Truck 
Driver C. Arceneaux; Carman Helper J. 
Broussard; Chief Yard Clerk C. Butler; 
Fireman R. M. Berry; Yardmaster J. L. 
Boehn; Carman Helper S. A. Brooks; 
Brakeman E. O. Hartfield; Machinist In- 
spector J. H. Saldana; Carman G. T. Sto- 
vall; Fireman-Oiler J. Tuggte; Train Or- 
der Operator M. F, White. 

OREGON DIVISION: Engineers E. 
A. Buurman and P. D. Carey; Brakeman 
L.D. Contey; B&B Carpenter V. Donley; 
Conductor S. D.. Frack; Relief Signal 
Maintainer J. A. Wall. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION:. Track 
Laborer B. E. Bartlett; Conductor K..W. 
Benson; Carmen N. V. Chavez and A. 


Cunningham; Brakeman A. N. Esgana; 
Switchmen G, A. Farris, D. G. Foos, and 
M. E. Gahring; MofW Yardman A. R. 
Hernandez; Brakeman L. Kinder; Car- 
man N. D. Kemp; Engincer L, W. Larsen; 
Machinist R. G. Raymond; Carman G, 
Rameriz; Operator J. I. Shires; Switch- 
man D. L. Tellez; Patrolman P. R. Gallant, 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Operator 
T. H. Byrne; Conductor S. R. Fields; 
Switchman M. R. Guynes; Engineer P.N. 
Lantier; Conductor J. O. LeBlanc; Car- 
man E. L. Perkins. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Carman A. C. 
Bartolo; Engineers B. B. Kough, J. P. Mc- 
Entire and J. E. O’Lague; Rear Brakeman 
P. A. Slavik; Signal Maintainer G. A. 
Whitney. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Locomotive 
Supplyman F, Y. Contreras; Agent-Te- 
legrapher H. C. Dooley; Locomotive Sup- 
plyman M. S. Encinas; Machinist Appren- 
tice J. Gutierrez; Extra Gang Foreman D. 
R. Haws; Electricians R. Marrufo and E. 
W. Meyers, III; Machinist Apprentice J. 
N. Walker; Car Inspector V. Zavala. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Brake- 
man R. H. Gore; Carman B. M. Wayman. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Asst. Su- 
perintendent R. D. Maldonado. 

COTTON BELT: Brakeman C, G. Wil- 
burn. 


Alert Employees at 
San Antonio Save 
Nearby Residents 


Several people who were living near 
the San Antonio locomotive plant 
owe their lives to the quick action of 
a group of SP employees. 

Electrical Foreman G. L. McCarty 
noticed that a two-story house was 
on fire. He called TOPS Clerk J. L. 
Ramirez who, in turn, phoned the fire 
department. McCarty also called Ma- 
chinists Ronnie Ott and Frank Ono- 
fre, and Electrician Leroy Garcia for 
assistance. 

They ran to the house and awak- 
ened residents in the burning home 
and surrounding houses. Eight peo- 
ple were led to safety. No one was in- 
jured, although the house was gutted 
by the fire. 

McCarty, in addition to being the 
local chairman of the American Rail- 
way Supervisors Assn., is a member 
of the China Grove Volunteer Fire 


Department. : oO. 


‘Backhaul Bonanza’ 
Winners Announced 


The winners in the company’s first 
nationwide sales contest—-“Backhaul 
Bonanza”—were announced at SP’s 
National Sales Meeting in early Jan- 
uary. 

Nine sales people in the Fresno and 
Reno District Sales Offices received 
silver “Salesmaster” awards for their 
achievements which went far beyond 
the goals set for their respective dis- 
tricts during the contest. 

Their efforts, along with the hard 
work of the company’s entire sales 
force, helped secure an additional 
1,000 loads for rail cars that had been 
returning to us empty, and thereby 
adding substantially to the company’s 
earnings. 


The Fresno sales staff includes (seated, I-r) Senior 
Sales Rep. R. P. Reiter, Sales Rep. Gail Camp- 
bell, Chief Clerk R. D. Morgan, who contacted 
customers during Reiter’s illness, and (standing, 
br) Sales Reps. J. K. Huish and R. G. Seamans, 
District Sales Manager C. W. Douglas and Ac- 
count Executive L, L. Huffman. Not shown: D. 
J. Yoder, now territorial sales manager at Tyler, 
Texas. 


Right: The Reno sales 
staff includes Sales Rep. 
S. D. Chamberlin and 
District Sales Manager & 
C. Q. Uggen (right). 


Congratulations 


William and Donna Mullikin, 
who both worked for many years as 
clerks :for the Purchases and Mate- 
rials: Department at West Oakland 
before ‘their retirement in 1970, re- 
cently celebrated their Golden Wed- 
ding Anniversary. 
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The ’80 Census: A 
Statistical Portrait 
That Counts on You 


On March 28, every household in 
the United States will receive a very 
important questionnaire in its mail- 
box—the 1980 census. 

It is an ambitious project Ameri- 
cans have been undertaking at 10- 
year intervals for almost 200 years. 
The first census was taken in 1790 
after delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, which met in 1787, de- 
cided that population distribution 
should be the basis for direct taxation 
and apportionment in the House of 
Representatives. They approved a 
Constitutional requirement that every 
person be counted at least once every 
decade. 

The 1980 census reaches out to an 
estimated 220 million people as it 
seeks such basic information as age, 
sex, occupation, income and about 
subjects such as housing, personal 
transportation and energy use. 

Most people will be asked to an- 
swer the short form—19 questions. 
About one in five households, cho- 
sen randomly, will receive the long 
form, which contains an additional 
46 questions. 

Roughly 90% of the households 
will take their own census by simply 
filling in the questionnaire and mail- 
ing it back. Those who fail to return 
the form will have a census taker call 
on them. The remaining 10% of the 
households wili be asked to hold the 
questionnaires until a census taker 
picks them up. 

Federal law requires everyone to 
answer the census. Failure to do so 
can mean a fine of $100. That same 
law also assures that everyone’s an- 
swers are kept confidential. The only 
people who can see an individual’s 
replies are census employees, who 
are sworn to secrecy under threat of 
a $5,000 fine and five-year prison 
term. No other federal agency, or even 
the President, can see individual cen- 
sus answers. 

From the more than 86 million 
questionnaires that. are returned, a 
new statistical portrait of America 


will develop, The statistics—enough 
information to fill some 300,000 pages 
—will reveal dramatic changes in 
American family life, income, hous- 
ing costs, energy use, population dis- 
tribution and will importantly affect 
Congressinal representation. 

New population patterns will re- 
quire extensive redrawing of district 
boundaries for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. After reapportionment, a 
majority of the members of the House 
are expected to be Southerners or 
Westerners for the first time in the 
nation’s history. California, Texas, 
Utah, Oregon and Arizona—all states 
where Southern Pacific operates— 
are expected to gain representation 
as a result of the 1980 census, 

The census has other important 
uses, too. More than 100 federal pro- 
grams, involving spending of some 
$50 billion, are guided by census re- 
sults. American business, from small- 
town stores to multinational corpora- 
tions, rely on the census numbers to 
select plant sites or analyze sales and 
marketing strategies. And if you were 
interested in finding out where unmar- 
ried men or women live in a city, the 
census could provide that information 
—right down to the neighborhood. 

1980 is the year for America’s new 
statistical portrait. Make sure you're 
in the picture—fill out the census 
questionnaire on March 28. a] 


Law Dept. Appointment 


L. M. Roach, general attorney of 
SWT and SPT of T&L with head- 
quarters in Dallas, has been appoint- 
ed assistant general attorney of SP 
Transportation Company. 

Roach, who received his law de- 
gree from the University of Texas, 
joined the company in 1957. He is 
vice chairman of 
the Industry Com: 
mittee for the Na. 
tional Association 
of State Transpor- 
tation Specialists 
and a director-at- 
large of the Texas 
Motor Transporta- 
tion Association. 


The Snow Removers 
(Continued from page 9) 


pushed aside by a spreader, or if it is 
coming down so heavily that it cannot 
be controlled by merely shoving it aside, 
a rotary snow plow will be used. 

There are two types of these diesel- 
powered rotary snow plows. 

Rotaries with wide, moveable wings 
are used when it is possible to make a 
wide cut through the accumulated snow. 
Straight wing rotaries (with fixed wings) 
are used for narrow cuts in areas where 
there is heavy drifting or slide condi- 
tions. Rotaries can throw the snow out 
nearly 150 feet. During severe storms, 
they move constantly back and forth 
over the track throwing out the mount- 
ing snow. Rotaries team up with spread- 
ers for post-storm clean up operations. 

The determining factor in considering 
when certain equipment should be used 
for snow removal operations, Burke 
says, is not depth of snow, but the ability 
of the equipment in use to get rid of it. 
“The intensity of the storm determines 
the kind of equipment we use for snow 
removal operations,” he says. 

The equipment is kept constantly 
ready during the winter months, Five 
diesel rotaries (one straight wing and 
four wide wing) and five flangers are kept 
at Roseville; a spreader is on the ready at 
Colfax; two spreaders are at Truckee and 
two emergency rotaries are maintained 
at Sparks, Nevada. 

Crews to man this equipment are 
called off the train-crew extra board at 
Roseville. 

During snow removal operations, 
either the division superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent—or both, set up 
headquarters at Norden. The weather in- 
formation coming to them from official 
sources is constantly updated by radio 
reports from trains running at various 
locations along the line. As difficulties 
occur on line, the division officers move 
back and forth as necessary to personal- 
ly direct operations. 

“Snow removal operations are an im- 
portant wintertime responsibility for 
us,” Burke says. “Our success depends 
on hard-working crews, the proper equip- 
ment and a close working relationship 
between the Operating Department and 
Maintenance of Way personnel. This win- 
ning combination makes it possible to 
cope with the weather, while keeping the 
main line open and the trains running.” (0 
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Ken Hunter: A 
Telescope Builder 


Ken Hunter of Yuma readily admits 
he has too many irons in the fire! His 
interests and hobbies are photogra- 
phy, scuba diving, ham radio, and 
the building of telescopes. The tele- 
scopes first caught his interest in 1952 
when a neighbor showed him the 
planet Saturn through a telescope. 
He has since built over 60 various 
powered telescopes. 

Ken and his Southern Pacific Pipe 
Lines co-worker, Ray Shirley, have 
completed an eight-inch telescope. 
Since 1973 Ken has been in the process 
of building a 12)4-inch Maksutovtele- 
scope, which has approximately 1,200 
times the light gathering power of a 
human eye. According to Ken, there 
isn’t much difficulty in building it, but 
a lot of patience is required because it 
takes so long. He admits that he is 
more interested in the mechanics of 
building telescopes and working to 
precise dimensions rather than their 
application. “I would much prefer to 
see somebody else use them,” he says. 

Hunter has experimented with spe- 
cial electronics on his telescopes, such 
as cameras and star guiding. Being 
a researcher and developer, he says a 
telescope is a good platform to use in 
experiments. While attempting to 
look for a certain star, he discovered 
that by tying a home computer in with 
his telescope, he could set it to auto- 
matically find and track the star since 
a star will change positions during the 
night. 

When he completes the 12'4-inch 
telescope, Hunter hopes to make it 
available to civic groups, such as 
scouting organizations and the Ari- 
zona Western College in Yuma as a 
teaching tool in astronomy courses. 

Having 20 years experience with 
ham radios, Hunter was instrumental 
in organizing a radio operators’ club 
in Yuma. Members do public rela- 
tions work for the city and run phone 
patches for U.S. military personnel 
overseas. They also handled emergen- 
cy communications traffic when the 
El Centro earthquake struck in 1979. 


Kea, electrical technician for South- 
ern Pacific Pipe Lines, describes him- 
self as an electronic trouble shooter. 
He is one of two SPPL employees 
for the Yuma District, which covers 
approximately 200 miles from the 
Niland Booster Station near the Sal- 
ton Sea in California to the Growler 
Pumping Station, 50 miles east of 
Yuma. Co-worker Ray Shirley, a me- 
chanical technician, and Ken are on 
call 24 hours a day and are responsi- 
ble for keeping the system operating. 
Their functions are coordinated so 
that one can cover the other’s job dur- 
ing vacation or other absence. A nor- 
mal day consists of periodic mainte- 
nance and inspections and calibration 
of pressure transmitters and electronic 
equipment. 

Ken was sent to Yuma 3/4 years ago 
as an electronic field engineer through 
his employment with Cubic Corp., a 
defense contractor. Prior to that, he 
worked for the Assn. of Universities 
for Research in Astronomy--AURA 
~~at Kitt Peak National Observatory 
in Tucson, While there, his duties were 
in the Electronics Research Labora- 
tory. He also worked at Cerro Tololo 
Inter-american Observatory in La 
Serena, Chile. 

Hunter and his wife, Vicki, cele- 
brated their first wedding anniversary 
in February. “She has been very un- 
derstanding,” he says. “She gives me 
the freedom and time I need alone to 
devote to my projects.” 

—Mary Alice Reeves 


Ken Hunter 


a ve 
Assisting Madeleine Edison Sloane (right) 
with the re-enactment of her great-grand- 
father’s invention of the incandescent lamp 
are Robert Koolakian (left) of the Edison 
Institute and William Clay Ford, Chairman 
of the Edison Institute Board of Trustees. 


This SP Lawyer’s 
Great-Grandfather 
Was Thomas Edison 


“What was Thomas Edison really 
like?” 

People who meet Madeleine Edison 
Sloane, contract attorney in the Law 
Department at San Francisco and great- 
granddaughter of America’s foremost 
inventor, can’t resist asking her that 
question. 

“In my first interview on television, 
1 was asked to recall family discussions 
about Edison,” she says. “I replied that 
we never discussed him at home. I sup- 
pose that came asa surprise, but you must 
remember that my father was only 12 
when Edison died, so even his recollec- 
tions are limited.” 

Madeleine explains that most of her 
historical information and anecdotes 
have been gleaned from Edison’s diary 
and several biographical accounts writ- 
ten about him. 

Over the past several years, Madeleine 
has participated in ceremonies or special 
events honoring her great-grandfather. 


Last year was busier than usual. 

1979 marked the.centennial of Edison’s 
invention of the first practical incan- 
descent lamp. On October 21 in Dear- 
born, Michigan—where Edison’s origi- 
nal Menlo Park, New Jersey laboratory 
was moved and restored by Henry Ford 
in 1928—more than 400 guests from 
around the world watched the re-enact- 
ment of Edison’s experiment. Madeleine 
assumed the role of her great-grand father. 

“The incandescent lamp was an inven- 
tion that revolutionized the world,” Ma- 
deleine points out. “Often, people over- 
look the fact that the light bulb was just 
one part of a complex system for the dis- 


tribution of electric light in small units. | 
Edison had to invent everything—from | 


the fuses, switches and generators to a 
system that could distribute electricity 
to individual homes and buildings. There 
had never been anything like this before.” 

Edison accomplished this, she em- 
phasizes, with a limited knowledge of 
mathematics and less than a grade school 
education. 

Madeleine speculates that this man, 
whose inventions such as the alkaline 
storage battery, phonograph and mo- 
tion picture camera are part of our every- 
day lives, probably could not have been 
a creative genius in our modern society. 

“He was very curious,” she says, “and 
his curiosity was always getting him in 
trouble. He would experiment with 
things just to see what would happen. 
He burned down a barn once—prob- 
ably the result of one his experiments! 

“Today he would be arrested for arson 
and thrown into our criminal justice sys- 
tem. I’m not sure his scientific creativity 
would have survived.” 

Fortunately, he was born in a differ- 
ent era and developed into an inventor 
whose theoretical ideas had practical 
applications. It was Edison, Madeleine 
points out, who was a pioneer in estab- 
lishing organized research as a business 
and was able to carry his inventions far 
beyond the laboratory. 

“Being the great-granddaughter of 
Thomas A. Edison is something I’m very 
proud of,” Madeleine says, “I have a lot 
of admiration for the man. He was a real 
pioneer—a self-educated, but very cre- 
ative and curious man whose inventions 
were the result of hard work, persever- 
ance and single-mindedness.” 

Edison's dedication and commitment, 
however, were not without a humorous 
side. His diary reveals a whimsical per- 
sonality, Describing an experiment by 
one of his associates to hatch chickens 
artificially by using an electric incuba- 
tor, Edison wrote: “Just think, electricity 


employed to cheat a poor hen out of the 
pleasures of maternity.” 


“He was quite a character,” Madeleine 


concludes. “He never ceases to amaze 
me.” Oo 


They Are Only Games, 
But Gerry Hunter 
Knows Every Rule 


“A sports official doesn’t hesitate. 
He calls ’em as he sees ’em.” 

Gerald Hunter speaks with author- 
ity. As an official for amateur athletic 
competitions—soccer, basketball and 
baseball—he is both criticized and 
praised. Yet he is confident that he 
makes the right decisions, even when 
the spectators voice their disapproval. 

“Pm the one closest to the action 
on the playing field. I know the rules 
inside out. And J participate in special 
clinics to discuss the rules and their 
interpretations,” Gerry points out. 

Gerry, SP’s district sales manager 
at Seattle, devotes most of his spare 
time to officiating, An all-around high 
school athlete, he chose baseball as 
the one sport to concentrate on dur- 
ing his college days. 

The transition from athlete to ref- 
eree began with a physical education 
class in sports officiating. He found 
the course interesting and began ref- 
ereeing high school basketball games 
during baseball's off season. Soon he 
was umpiring baseball as well. In 1970 
Gerry did something unusual—he 
began refereeing soccer, a sport he 
never played competitively. 

“Tom McCarry (retired area sales 
manager in Seattle, then Gerry’s su- 
pervisor) sparked my interest in soc- 
cer,” he recalls. “Tom’s a big fan of 
soccer and promoted it in Bellevue, 
Washington, a suburb of Seattle. He 
helped establish the first junior soccer 
leagues in Bellevue. This was about 
the same time that my son became in- 
terested in the game, too.” Gerry stud- 
ied the rules, observed the game and 
was soon qualified to officiate. 

Hundreds of rules govern soccer, 
basketball and baseball. it’s a major 
task to learn all of them and a never- 
ending struggle to keep up with the 
changes, revisions and fatest inter- 
pretations. 

“It keeps me busy, that’s for sure,” 
Gerry admits. “Each year { must pass 
both written and oral tests in each 


sport to retain my qualification to 
serve as an official. I also spend about 
two weekends each month attending 
clinics which provide additional un- 
derstanding of the rules. J belong to 
seven associations for sports offi- 
ciais—from the NCAA (National 
Collegiate Athletic Association) to 


Gerry Hunter 


the Lake Washington Jr. Soccer Offi- 
cials Assn. And, of course, I umpire 
or referee a couple of games a week 
during the season for each sport.” 
Somehow, Gerry also finds time to 
coach a Little League team. 

“We're a very sports-minded fam- 
ily,” Gerry says. “Otherwise I'd never 
get away with spending so muchtime 
at this.” His wife, Judy, plays tennis; 
his daughter, Lori, is an ice skater; 
and the combined athletic pursuits 
of his two sons, Scott and Jeff, include 
soccer, hockey, baseball, track, swim- 
ming and basketball. 

Gerry considers soccer the most 
challenging of the sports he officiates. 
“There are 22 players on the soccer 
field and one referee to enforce the 
tules. it requires a lot of stamina. 
There are no time outs—unless there 
is an injury—and you're constantly 
running up and down a 100-yard-long 
playing field. The spectators often 
add to the confusion because most of 
them don't know the rules, and even 
fewer understand them.” 

Although the development of the 
“instant replay” on television has 
added more pressure on the officials, 
Gerry supports his fellow rules-keep- 
ers. “Officials are making split-sec- 
ond decisions, often under difficult 
circumstances. They do their best to 
see that a game is played fairly and, 
I’m convinced that most do an excep- 
tional job.” a 
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The Oregon Division: 
Tops in Safety Again 


Winners of the company’s annual 
safety awards for 1979 were announced 
recently by Orville J. Pilcher, manager- 
employee safety. 

The Oregon Division, which had no 
fatalities and less than four percent of the 
injuries recorded for the entire system in 
1979, placed first in the “transportation 
employees” category, winning top safety 
honors for the second year in a row. 

The division’s 2,300 transportation 
employees had a total of 280 accidents, 
92 of which resulted in 1,795 lost work 
days. Their frequency-severity ratio was 
1.83—substantially lower than that of 
operating employees on the company’s 
eight other divisions. 

Runners-up in this category were 
transportation employees on the Tucson 
Division, who moved up from seventh 
to second place in 1979 with a ratio of 
2.26. They made the greatest safety im- 
provement of any group of operating 
employees. 


“Our 1980 goals call for re- 
ducing the number of lost 
days by at least 10% and 
lost day cases by 11.8%.” 


Maintenance of Way employees on the 
Engineering Department’s Sunset Re- 
gion, headquartered in Tucson, were the 
safest in their category, with a ratio of 
2.54. 

The 700 MofW employees in this re- 
gion worked about 1.3 million man- 
hours. They had a total of 127 accidents, 
43 of which resulted in 233 lost days. 

The Pine Bluff Heavy Car Mainte- 
nance Plant won top honors among the 
Mechanical Department’s 15 major 
plants, with a ratio of 0.78—the lowest 
of any unit on the system. 

The 300 employees at this plant worked 
about 540,000 man-hours last year with 
only five lost-time injuries resulting in 
42 lost work days. 
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Second place in this category was won 
by employees of the Pine Bluff Locomo- 
tive Running Maintenance Plant, with 
a frequency-severity ratio of 1.06. This 
plant had nine lost-time injuries and 66 
lost work days. 

President’s Annual Safety Awards will 
be presented in the near future to the win- 
ners in the competition among transpor- 
tation, Mof W and plant employees, and 
also—for the first time in several years— 
to the safest Purchases and Materials 
Department districts, 

Tied for first place in this category are 
the P&M Department’s Eastern District, 
headquartered at Houston, and its Cot- 
ton Belt District, headquartered at Pine 
Bluff. Both employee groups worked the 
entire year with no lost-time injuries and 
no lost work days. 

Heading the winning units last year 
were H. D. Fisher, then superintendent 
of the Oregon Division; E. P. Reilly, re- 
gional engineer (Sunset Region); J. C. 
Renfrow, plant manager, Pine Bluff 
Heavy Car Maintenance Plant; and 
Managers of Purchasing and Services 
J. W. Carroll (Eastern District) and R. 
E. Calloway (Cotton Belt District). 

“The company’s systemwide safety 
record in 1979 failed to show an improve- 
ment over the previous year,” Pilcher 
says, “although we have made signifi- 
cant progress in combatting accidents 
and injuries over the past four years since 
our present intensified safety program 
began.” 

During that period, he points out, the 
number of lost days per 200,000 man- 
hours declined by 22 percent, and the 
number of accident cases serious enough 
to result in lost days dropped 16 percent. 

“This year we'll be redoubling our ef- 
forts to eliminate the pain and suffering 
caused by needless injuries,” he adds. 
“Our 1980 goals call for reducing the 
number of lost days per 200,000 man- 
hours by at least 20 percent and lost day 
cases by 11.8 percent. We're also aiming 
for a 10 percent reduction in train acci- 
dents in both main line and yard service. 

“These are challenging goals, but we 
know that—if each one of us does his 
share—they can and will be met.” O 


Appointments 


OPERATING DEPARTMENT: Houston Division: At Houston: 
0. 2. Andreason, Jr, fo assistant superintendent: J. M. Bice, W. N. 
Davis and 0, & Hickman, aff to assistant terminal superintendent, 
the following to assistant trainmaster: C. W. Blake, W. £. Hand. 
A. G, Highman. €, 8, Mass, H. L. Start and W. C. Waggoner: L. &. Pali 
to assistant to assistant terminal superintendent; at Strang: J, 
H. Hight to assistant trainmaster. 

Lafayette Division: At Avondale: M. Hansen to terminal 
superintendent; W. A. Burnson to assistant trainmaster: at Lata~ 
yette: T. J. Price to assistant trainmaster. at Morgan City: W. P. 
Lamar, Sr. to assistant trainmaster. 

Los Angetes Division: At Los Angeles: M.L. trvine fo district 
superintendent: R. P. Igo and 0, E. Watson, 60th fo assistant train- 
master: at Bakersfield: G. W. Jacobs fo assistant trainmaster; 
at Dolores: F. M. Boyd. Jr. to assistant trainmaster; at City of 
Industry: 1. M. Ray to assistant trainmaster; at West Cotton 
EF, Evans to termina! superintendent, . 8. Schnoebelen fo senior 
assistant terminal superintendent; C. L. House to assistant ter. 
minal superintendent. 

Oregon Division: At Eugene: C. 8. Hunter fo terminal super- 
intendent. 

San Antonio Diviston: At San Antonio: M. W. Lleck fo assis- 
tant superintendent; A. G. Hitehcack to station supervisor: at Ft. 
Worth: A. 0. Hobbs fo assistant trainmaster. 

Tucson Division: At Tucson: J. 0. Martin to assistant super- 
intendent; at Ei Paso: R. D. Mullins to assistant terminal super- 
intendent; B. H. Erehan to assistant trainmaster; J. B. Davis to 
road foreman of engines. 

Western Division: At Oakland: 6. E, Myers to assistant super- 
intendent; at San Jose: A. L. Conner to terminal superintendent; 
W. J, Reeves to assistant trainmaster; at Salinas: T, M. Tompkins 
to assistant trainmaster, at Warm Springs: W. B. Weston, Jr. to 
assistant trainmaster 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: K. #. Adams to 
assistant manager-equipment utilization; D.C. Anderson to 
manager, oricing-agricuttural; R. C. Brinkman to Eastern region- 
af service manager; #. D. Brown and K. C. Bruce. both to service 
manager: W. G. Dawson to assistant manager-special projects: 
Ms. R. Donchugh-Mass fo analyst, equipment economics: RL. 
Edwards fo manager, backhaut coordination, J. W. Eltving to 
manager. car marketing; Ms. V. 8. Henry to anatyst-economics 
analysis; J. K. Jengen to assistant manager, market develop- 
ment-food products; J. W. Kamola fo manager, market develop- 
ment-transportation and consumer products, A. J. Kielty to 
service manager; Ms. S. A. Nunez fo assistant manager, market 
development-transportation and consumer products; S.C. Roth- 
berg to assistant manager-systems; Ms. V. &. Rudd fo marketing 
communications coordinator. W. E, Valentine to assistant man- 
ager, pricing-chemicals; 0. H. Wise to assistant manager-service 
economics, At Chicago: T. J. Kelly to district sales manager. At 
New York: #. J. Riopalie fo staff assistant. At Long Beach: Ms. C. 
A. Stoles to safes representative, At Los Angeles: Ms. 0. A. Hen- 
dricks to sates representative. At Portland: 6. N. Brows to senior 
sales representative: J. M. Spainhower fo sales representative. 

TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT; At San Francisco: L. P. 
Marsh to assistant to vice president-transportation; J. W. Stark 
to manager-cost service, OP&C, €. H. Strom to assistant man- 
ager, OPEC. 


Retirements 


GENERAL OFFICE. SAN FRANCISCO: A. W. Cranstene, senior 
rate clerk: 8. &. Dedic head cashier; H. L. Kolmurry, investigator; 
€. L. Orsbarae head statistician; M. PawHikawski, file clerk: A.D. 
Pearlman, senior rate & division clerk: £. L. Shelton, steno clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIRS PLANTS: E, B. Adams, 
lead inspector; J. Ante, sheet metal worker: M. Barela, passen- 
ger carman welder; E. 0. Bunch. freight carman: T. H. Catrall, 
electrician; B. Collins. shop truck operator: J. 1. Frederick, car 
inspector: B. King, janitor: F. J. Koester. engine foreman: J. R. 
Mauhar. yard helper 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: F. 0. Chighizala. electrician inspector; 
P. H. Chretien, faborer; E. J. Falterman, yard helper; E. €. Halder, 
rate clerk: V, E. Kreider, bridge tender: M. 4. Marlin, yardmaster; 
J. W. Tullier, conductor: 6. M. Stahan and 0. J. Webre, yard 
helpers. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLAHTS: A. E-Ander- 
son. freight carman: M, Bakken and A. P. Barthel, clerks, 0. J. 
Brandl, ead machinist welder: K. £. Carey, engine foreman: H. M. 
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Cordero, chief clerk; A. W. Crosby and A. E. Dahner, /ocomotive 
engineers, £. Deluca. freight carman; &. Oilali, track foreman; B. 
E. Bully; focomotive engineer; 4. Flores, laborer; R. ¥. Franklin, 
brakeman; E. Z. Gilmore, fuel oif attendent; L. J. Grbovaz. engine 
foreman: G. G. Grott. yard clerk: R. C. Hales, car inspector; P. J. 
Hamilton, brakeman; &.C. Kelley. safes representative; E Ketcher- 
side, freight carman; A. Kevorken, clerk-steno; &. B. King, clerk: 
W. C. Lamberton, engine foreman: M. Lee, mechanic, J. G. Long, 
conductor; £. 8. McHate, yard helper: N. J. Milazza. section stock- 
inan; J. &. Morates; butigozer operator: V. Panchenko. faborer: 
H.W. Proher, regional bridge. buitdings end utilities manager; 
F. J. Profi, signatman: R. M. Ripley, brakeman; A. A. Rondera. ta- 
borer; A. A. Sierra, freight carman.F. C. Swindle. assistant chief 
train dispatcher: ¥. W. Tipit, machinist: M. R. Torres, caboose 
supplyman: J, L. Vaughin, yard helper: W. G. Vaughn, passenger 
carman. J, 8. Wizzard, conductor. 

‘OREGON DIVISGN: E. A. Beutel, B. 9. Cannon and 0. H. Crockett. 
Jaborers. C. €. Clingenpeel, fead car inspector; E. E. Cotiom. con- 
ductor; G. W. Godell, machinist: 0. t. Heard. yard helper: W. K. 
McClure. truck driver: B. £. McClurg, machinist: W. 8. Oldaker, 
yard heiper; D. O'Neil. fead car inspector; £. W. Shurtz, focomo- 
tive engineer; W. 8. Smith. chief crew dispatcher: L. F, Spencer. 
train clerk; B. Taylor. faborer: C. E. Testorff. agent-telegrapher: H. 
E. Walt and G. A. Weinzetl, fecomotive engineers: H. 0, York. 
signal maintainer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: E. Ander- 
son and E. H. Bobm. /acomotive engineers; J. Bekker. carpenter. 
0. W. Brennan, efectrician: B. G. Burbank, train dispatcher: A. W. 
Buller, machinist foreman; Il, S. Carrell, yardmaster: M. Helecn. 
assistant foreman; W. ¥. Dixon, conductor: C. R. Duermyer. jan 
tor: C. E. Edwards. section stockman: L 8. Frenken. fead efectri- 
ciati: €. G. Geyer and J. 8. Keck. conductors. V. 8. Howell. efectri- 
cian; J. 0. Leach, /ead signaiman; F, M. Marseille. conductor. E. A. 
Marshall. signa! maintainer: C. &. Myers. focomotive engineer: 
W. i, Packard, passenger carman: R. €. Pechnik. wire chief-teleg- 
rapher: A. P. Reginato. yard helper: £. P. Scalt, departmental ma- 
chinist foreman: W. J. Scatt. cashier: E. J. Sitke. truck driver, R. 
H. Sutton. blacksmith: J, B. While, lift truck operator: W. M. White, 
freight carman: F. |. Youngherg. conductor; ¥. Zupan, blacksmith. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: 4. E. Cain. machine operator: J. Y. 
Hobson. trainmaster; E. A. Kollar, yard helper. J. F. Matthews. ina- 
chinist; A. B. Page, cashier: A. Pena, B&B foreman: B. Vyvjala, 
yard helper; RW. Weynand and §. P. Williams. focomotive 
engineers. 

TUCSON DIVISION: M. L. Alexander, engine foreman; A. H. 
Audelo, sheet metal worker, C. F. Bagley, locomotive engineer: 
E. C, Brown, machinist; E.G, Church. faborer: @. W. Dillard, signal 
technician. C. F. Elliott. electrician, B. K. Newman, crew dispatch- 
er; J. K. tamphear, /ocometive engineer; 6. E. Lesley, head clerk: 
W. B. Lindsey, fead signaiman; L. M. Paez, telephone operator: 
E.H. Patton. conductor: L. F. Seville, cotton compress cterk: J. A. 
Smock. ocomotive engineer; B. F. Valadez, freight carman; E. ¥. 
Valdez, baggage mait handier; A. L. Webb, yardmaster; E. 6. 
Webster, locomotive engineer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. #1. Sisgard. assistant head time- 
keeper: 4. Burton, motor truck operator: U. C, Byrne, focometive 
engineer, J, Cassera. extra gang foreman; W. A. Castleman, en- 
gine foreman: A. Clifton. freight carman: 6. B. Cando, lead in- 
Spector: L. W. Ray, electrician: H.C. Hill, machinist helper: SE. 
Horne, locomotive engineer: J. Jasmine, laborer: M. H. Keaster, 
clerk-baggageman, R. V. McKown and W. L. Morris, focomotive 
engineers; M. J. Nunez machinist: D. T. Rappley. signal foreman: 
O. W. Sanders, coach cfeaner; H. M. Sillin. conductor: A. £. Solis, 
machine operator. 

COTTON BELT: J. Adams, /ocomotive engineer; V. E. Bindo, 
claim clerk; W. W. Dildy. focomotive engineer; &. R. Meador, 
conductor: J. W. Merrell, car clerk; H. E. Sandvos, brakeman, 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: G. H. Hunt focomotive engineer: 
U. Jara, faborer. 


Deaths 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioner: €. W. Hurley. fireman. 

GENERAL OFFICE. SAN FRANCISCO: Pensioners: E. D. Beck. 
clerk; A. P, Brawn, special representative-Motive Power: A. 
Burnett, chief clerk-Mechanicat; E. M. Ford, janitress; &. C. Koht, 
A. |. McArdell and E. F. Stephenson. clerks; E. F. Philbrick, speciaf 
assistant; T. E. Weight, assistant contract agent: C. V, Waldner, 
foreman. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: Pensioners: J. 
J, Adams, extra gang foreman: J, R. Aguirre, faborer; B. E, Allen, 
clerk; C, Bedford, mait porter; G. M. Brown, focomotive engineer: 
€.C. Broyles, genera! freight agent; A. 0. Carroll, engine foreman: 
C. C. Carter, focomotive engineer; W. L. Domengeaux. clerk: J. F, 
Dowda, brakeman; |, Dyer, mactinest hetper:.W. A. Kalser, yard- 


master: R. 8. Kelly. assistant traffic manager: M. 8. Kendrick. 
carpenter; L. G. Kennerly. focomotive engineer; L. Leija, toot 
checker; L. F. Meeks, faborer; B, 8, Perry, foreman; C, M. Slott, 
clerk; 8. B. Smith. car inspector; P. Sonier and T. A. Varley, fa- 
borers; M. & Woodworth, machinist. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: €. 4. Frazier and H. Jimenez, brake- 
men: R. J. Mamer. carman, €. Swill, aborer. Pensioners: G. A. 
Boyd, focomative engineer: E. A. Fischer, agent E. Guitbeau, 
crossing flagman: &. J. Mg. clerk: A. J. LeBauve, roundhouse 
foreman; J. 8. Nepveux, locomotive engineer: 8. Nimer, laborer: 
&. G. Robinson. pantryman; W. J. Schaterkotter. machinist: C. L. 
White, engineer: 4. C. Wichterich. clerk: 8. Williams, faborer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. T. 
Murray. machinist. Pensioners: §. Barbosa. defiveryman: J. J. 
Bonar, swifchman, 8. G. Boone, focomotive engineer; P. E. Burk, 
machinist: #. M, Cole. yardman: E, W. Devine. focomotive en- 


gineer; P. Diaz, car inspector; M. M. Dutly. machinist: WE. 
Edwards, switchman; ©. M. Emery, yard helper: 2. 8. Escobeds. 
carman: |, €. Fennell. assistant agent; P. P. Flores, faborer: R. R. 
Garcia, boitermaker; H. C. Hepworth. efectrician: R. L. Hernandez, 
faborer: |, W. Moyal. uphotsterer; RM. Keith, efectrician: E. Lockett, 
cook: L. C. Maloney, clerk: B. F, Manley. supervisor-B&B Engi 
neering. A. 1, Morgan, agent: W. F. Ogren. checker: J R. O'Heara. 
car inspector: #. B. Peterson. focamotive engineer: J. Pizzulo, 
boitermaker helper. 8. A. Proaps. ocomotive supplyinan: W. F. 
Rader, brakeman; 8. J, Robedeaux, machinist: W. A. Rupp. ma- 
chinist helper: J. P. Ayan and W. F. Stevens, focomotive engi- 
neers, W, 0. Sharman. engine foreman. A &. Snyder, machinist: 4. 
9. Starr. conductor. J. Valentine, stevedore. 

OREGON DIVISION: Pensioners: £. Alvarez. faborer: F. 0. Bolt- 
horst. cferk: L. M. Besl and R. E. Casey. /ocomotive engineers: M. 
C. Bahiberg, car foreman: G. &. Flores, machine operator: £. H. 
Forrette. focomotive engineer: £. M. Hawks and H. S. Kingsley. 


| clerks: §. W. Koontz. conductor; E. 8. Lawrence. foconiative 


engineer; E. Lehman. clerk: L |. Lilly. freight carman: €. T, Mann, 
yardmaster; B. ¥. Matthews, E. J. Roberts and E. D. Seivert. con- 
ductors, £. Smith and 2. Spitulski, focomotive engineers: B. L. 
Tyson, train baggageman; 0. H. Vogt, machinist helper: W. W. 
Williams, focomotive engineer. - 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: R. E. 
Mitchell, freight carman. Pensioners: F. W. Adams, car inspector: 
8. Adamson. machinist; L. Agostini. section foreman; 8. Bar- 
Santi, molder helper: L. A. Brown, electrician: W. 0. Chapman and 
T. §. Crockett. focomotive engineers, A. Cisneros, faborer: HM. 
Davis, car inspector: F. A. Benton, train dispatcher: ¥. Duran. 
Scrap sorter: . Epling, departmental foreman; J. R. Esparza, sands 
mirror operator. Mi. d. Forstell, district inspector; R. Gallardo, ma- 


chinist; F, Ghilarducei, carman: P. £. Slechino, conductor; M. Bonsal- 
ves. painter: P, 8, Hancock. conductor: J. V, Remnandez, molder 
helper: J. &. Hua, and §. A. Lenterg, brakemen;.t. London, fift truck 
operator: J, Munse. carman: J. F. Parker, machinist; U. €. Patterson. 
conductor; &. R. Pliman, freight carman: G. H. Poe and F. C. Pyles, 
boitermakers, W. L. Presnell, miffman:t. G. Privitt, brakeman; H. 9. 
Ranson. train baggageman: J. E. Sanchez, machinist helper: V. 8. 
Sibblo, carman: E. T. Sketchley, locomotive engineer: W. A. Wels- 
gram, B&B foreman; W. B. Weston, crew dispatcher; 0, 8, Wickman, 
machinist. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: C. Booker, machinist 
helper; W. A. Graham, welder: J. H. Hart, clerk: W. B. Harvey, signal 
maintainer. T. 8. Hornsby, train porter; 8. Jenkins, brakeman; J. M, 
Lowrie, machinist helper; A. 8. McKee. conductor; J. L. Mortis, 
pumper; P. V. Peralez. laborer: 7. H. Turner, car inspector; T. J. 
Womack, trainmaster, 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: R. J. Van Buskirk, con- 
ductor: J.T. Hidalgo, track foreman: J. E. Hummel, machinist, 6. 
B. Meyer, clerk; £. Pasquini, freight carman, 

TUCSON DIVISION: 6. L. Hare, foreman inspection repair, W. 
©. Webster, switchman. Pensioners: D. Baca, faborer: J. Barcelo, 
clerk: &. Carrasco, boilermaker; W. B. Eaton, conductor: M. B. 
Garcia. faborer: H. Gregory. carpenter: J. 0. Gastelum, machinist 
helper: M. H. Martinez and J. Mora, faborers; J. R. Musgrove. 8&8 
foreman: M, Pentz, switchman: H. E. Shaw. brakeman: R, Soloman, 
car inspector: R. W. Tripp, conductor; A. P. Vasquez. carman 
helper. 

WESTERN DIVISION: T. P. Hoye. yardmaster. Pensioners: J. 
J. Aruerry. switchman: P. Bane, electrician: 8. M. Bradshaw, car 
inspector: J, F. Buller, clerk; P, Christiansen, conductor: ML R. 
Conaor. engine watchman: t. Dickerson, carman; C. R. Dyson, din- 
ing car waiter; 8. M. Fanelli, Hatwork ironer; C.8. Fault. switeti- 
man; W. 8. Fitield, road foreman of engines: A. & Figueroa, 
freight carman; W. 8. Garrick. red cap porter: K. Geletich, water 
service mechanic; € B. Keebey. switchman, J. B. Keown, carman 
welder: €. Miller, dining car chet: P. A, Miller, ocomotive engi- 
neer; M. Parrott, chief clerk: &, Piceno, extra gang foreman: A. 
Pulldo, track faborer: E Ross. track supervisor: P. DL Sato, ta- 
borer: B. &. Strader, agent: H. Torres. faborer gang leader: C. J. 
Treat. freight carman; LJ. Ventre, switchman; J. H. Wallbrink, 
machinist: E. E. Wiest, boilermaker: H. Williams, locomotive en- 
gineer: A. $. Wood, piattorm supervisor: W. A. Woads, yardman: 
EH. Yopp. boilermaker, . Zio, janitor. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Pensioners: C. 6. Bowman, car 
inspector: £. £ George, machinist: A. M. Sapien, laborer. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: 5. C. Berlin, yardman, SOBAE: B. J. Hall, 
carpenter, Cotton Belt. 
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Safety Pays | 


For the second year ina. row, Oregon Division transportation employees won top safety honors 
among the company’s nine divisions, (A story on the:1979 awards is on page 14.) During the 
year, various units of the division received special awards, like the rain gear worn by Brooklyn 
Switchman Claudia Knowles and Conductor Bob Loonstyn, for having achieved interim safe- 
ty goals, Then, in December, each transportation employee received @ $15 gift certificate.in 
honor of winning first place. The division's 2,300 operating employees had less than 4 percent 
of the injuries recorded for the entire system last year. 
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